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Consider these questions: 


e What do you think about when you hear the word culture? 


e What experiences have you had interacting with people from other 
cultures? 


e Have you spent time living in another culture? What do you remember 
about your experience? 


Many English language teachers have experienced cross-cultural 
interaction. We may have traveled, lived, worked, or come from overseas. 


Perhaps we have studied about other languages and cultures Although we 


have had these experiences, we may not always remember the extent to which 
culture plays an important role in our lives and in the lives of our students. In 


2 CHAPTER Te Exploring Culture 


this chapter we hope to raise awareness of what culture is, the unexpected effects 
culture has on our lives, and the way we communicate with people from cultures 
different from our own. 

‘The English language classroom is a place where different cultures interact. 
Students are learning a new language and Jearning about a new culture. When | 
students arrive in language classrooms, they bring with them their own cultural 
background and experiences, which may differ from those of their teachers and | 
classmates. Often students don’t realize the importance culture plays in language 
teaching and learning. As teachers we not only have the responsibility to acquaint 
students with their new target culture and language, but we also have an obligation 
lo be aware of the impact culture has on our students’ daily lives. 


TIPS FOR EXPLORING CULTURE 


The six tips in this chapter offer specific suggestions about how teachers can 
encourage language Icarners to build an awareness of culture—their own as well 
as that of others. With cach tip, we provide a summary of the research related to 
the tip and offer practical ideas for what teachers can do in the classroom. Some of 
the activities include photocopiable handouts. These are located in Appendix A on 
pages 192-194. 





E a “Have students articulatë their own definition of culture, 


ji ; 2 “Raise culture to a conscious level. 
“ ; 3, Point out the hidden aspects of culture. 
rA, Show how cultures may value the same thing differently. 
ie 5. Help students unde rstand how culture works. : 
i 6. Build awareness about stress caused by cultural adjustment. 











esenea. sa ort eima 


In this chapter we introduce the concept of culture and its many facets. We 
raise issues related to culture and introduce Oasic Concepts to help students avoid 
CSOSA THEFT Hisinderstandingsy Tre activities heighten student 
awareness of Culture, present situations to help avoid miscommunication, highlight 
varied aspects of culture, and provide alternative ideas on how to present culture. 
Our goal is to equip you with research-based knowledge about culture and to 
suggest classroom practices that will allow you to serve as a facilitator and in turn 
help students in their cultural development. 
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ER Have students articulate their own definition of culture. 


Students will have different ways of explaining what culture means to them. 
To discuss culture in a meaningful way as a group, it is helpful to have students 
describe what they think culture is. 

Ann, one of the authors, teaches an advanced English as a second language 
(ESL) speaking and listening class. Donkor, agsmudentefromefogomtoidmAnnethatmt 
was his grandmother's stories that allowed him to understand his African culture. 
As an international student in the United States, he turned to television and listened 
to music on the radio to try to learn about and understand American culture. He 
said, “I learned about my culture from the oral tradition of my grandmother and 
now that [am here in the United States, the media contributes to my understanding 
of American culture” Witimately, he thought that his personal definition of culture 
applied to him and him alone. But Donkor’s situation is not unique. Our students 
often share more cultural commonalities than they think with their classmates. 


What the research says 
Culture is a far-reaching dynamic concept and an elaborate, ever-changing 


phenomenon. There are many ways to look at it. Ghe sister disciplines of 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, linguistics, and communication have 
each contributed significantly to our understanding of culture, intercultural 
communicationyaindecross-culturaigawarenessy Each discipline has brought its 
own perspective to the way that we think about culture. While a@ithropologists 
view culture from the perspective of the study of human beings, Sociologists view 
culture from the standpoint of the study of social relationships between people 
and groups. Psychologists consider culture from the perspective of the mind and 
behavior, whereas linguists consider it from the standpoint of human language. 
Communication specialists look at culture from the perspective of interactions or 
the exchange of information. 

In 1952, two anthropologists surveyed the work of existing researchers in 
some 300 studies in an attempt to come up with a unified definition of culture. They 
failed in their attempt. Through their investigation, however, they did uncover three 
general characteristics of culture: its historical dimension, its interdependency of 
components, and its complex nature (Kroeber and Kluckhohn, 1952). 

In 1999 the National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project issued 
standards for foreign language teaching in the United States. This project based its 
definition of culture on three interrelated components: products, practices, and 
perspectives—which can also be described as artifacts, actions, and meanings 
(Moran 2001, p. 23). Other researchers define culture as a set of basic ideas, 
practices, and experiences that a group of people share. DeCapua and Wintergers! 
(2004, p. 11) describe culture as shared beliefs, norms, and attitudes that guide a 


group of people’s behavior and help explain their world, 
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Communication scholar Stella Tingeloomey (1999, p. 10) defines culture as “a \ 








, hared to varying degrees by interacting 
SD 55: like Peterson (2004), Ting- ‘Toomey eanipares Eats . 


tO an iceberg. In 






; MEW ‘ > The uppermost 
layers of culture consist of fashion, trends, and pop music, as well as verbal and 
honverbal cues which can be casily observed. 


Cross-cultural communication trainer Robert Kohls (1996, p. 23) offers the 
following comprehensive definition: 


Culture = an integrated system of learned behavior patterns 
that are characteristic of the members of any given socicty. -o 
refers to the total way of life of particular groups of people. I 
includes everything that a group of people thinks, says, does i 


makes—its systems of attitudes and feelings. Culture is learned and 
transmitted from generation to generation. 


Within the context of the classroom, Kramsch (1993, p. 1) states that ` 






(ACHING ONSPEAINgMisEning FEAN_ ARG WAU is always in the background 
right from day one.” In other words, culture is an integral part of language learning 
and affects all en Of Ie: ream 


Damen (1987) cautions that WICHUeaening AOU HTE eMICUFE WENN 


naking judgments We have to seck out information and ask questions. As we 


do this, we bring our own cultural patterns and those of others to a conscious 
level of awareness. This awareness can pave the way to our understanding of the 
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unfamiliar, AS you can sec, there is no firm agreement on a definition of culture 
However, students can begin to understand culture as they explore and discuss its 


different aspects. 


What the teacher can do 
nn, one of the authors, is originally from 


Germany. She often reminds her students that, as a nonnative speaker of English 
she has had to adapt to her new American culture from her German culture, but 


she identifies with both. She points out that 








Teachers can further help students develop their own understanding of what 
culture means by using classroom activities that encourage students to articulate 
their own ideas. Activity 1.1 asks students to work together to create their own 
definitions of culture. Discussing the concept of culture at the beginning of a 
course can be beneficial to students as it equips them to better comprehend what a 


significant role culture plays in their daily lives 


What is culture? 
Intermediate — Advanced 


Activity 1.1 





Level 
Handout None 
Tip Have students articulate their own definition of culture. 
Steps: 
1. Write the following on the board: “Culture ts i 
2. Form small groups. Have students talk about how to fill in the blank. One 
student should take notes about the group's Ideas. 
3. Have groups share some of their ideas with the class. You may want to write 
them on the board. 
4. Ask the same groups to work together again. This time they need to fill in the 
blank for “Culture is ©" but with only one idea as a group. 
5. Ask each group to tell the class their sentence. Write the sentences on the 
board. 
6. Ask the class to notice the similarities or differences in the sentences. Ask: 
“What made this exercise challenging? 
7. Continue the exploration of culture by having students create an analogy. Write 
on the board: “Culture is like a/an É 
8. Ask students to work individually to write their ideas for completing the 


sentence. 
(continued on next page) 


Teaching notes: 









If students can't think of an analogy a D. 7, suggest creative responses such 


as i | ) 
a melting pot, salad bowl, mosaic, tapestry, pizza, spider web, or clouds. 


E Raise culture to a conscious level. 


Often students are not conscious of how culture affects their daily live 


students make ae 
= e mistakes in language, they are usually corrected and then the 
o improve. But 





s. When 
Pury 










na ao ae anne aa studeni in the United States, wanted to answer a 
unar taisi ne ce <a ie ed out the answer and did not wait for the ESL 
eenn aien Tals : A | he nnderstone it we important in an American 
e E ` — edge of the subject, Raul did not know that just calling 

s violated acceptable classroom behavior norms. The teacher explained 
to Raul and others in the class that in many classrooms in the United States it is 
expected that students first raise their hands to show they*would like to speak and 
then wait for the teacher to acknowledge them. By bringing these characteristics 
of culture to a conscious level, we can start students on the road to intercultural 


awareness. 


What the research says 


Atkinson (1999) conducted a survey of the academic literature and concluded 


that culture had not been adeguately addressed by the TESOL profession in the 
fifteen-year period | ading up to his study. In his opinion, “Except for language, 
learning, and teaching, there is perhaps HO MOTC important concept in the ficld of 
TESOL than culture. Implicitly or explicitly, ESL teachers face it in everything they 
do” (p. 025). 

There are many 
view culture throug 
ethnographer—who deals with the system 
Damen (1987, pP- 88-89) sects forth six signilic : 
culture and dicir individual interpretations as shown in the 
bring learning about culture to a conscious level, 


characteristics of culture, and different academic disciplines 
h different lenses. From the perspective of the pragmatic 
atic recording ol human cultures— 
ant, observable characteristics of 
following chart. To 
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IN INER to eh 


ts bo 4 ah 





in LAH Rs eer aoe eee TT oe 


Culture is learned. Culture can be taught. 


ee a e 


Cultures and cultural patterns change. Itis vital to adapt to a culture rather than 
merely learn facts about culture. 










Culture is a universal fact of human life. No buman group exists without culture. 


Cultural patterns are closely aligned to 
human needs. 













Culture offers a set of blueprints for 


living and values and beliefs to support 
this way of life. 


Values and beliefs are linked through 
strong networks of relationships. Values 
and beliefs support the way in which we 
live. 













Language and culture are closely related 
and interactive. : 





Culture is conveyed through language. 
Cultural patterns are manifested in 
language. 











Culture functions as a filter between its 
possessor and the environment. 


Intercultural communicators need to be 
able to go beyond their own filters. 









What the teacher can do 
Teachers can introduce 






r,t 


aires toy or Cry COLLS 








devel. Teachers can also share their own stories About expe . 

Teachers can use Activity 1.2, which encourages students to play the ele o: 
cultural explorer—or ethnographer—to inve stigate and discuss cultural differences 
This activity gives students the opportunity to engage with a native speaker anc 
make direct contact with an experton the culture they are invest wing. 


Activity 1.2 Exploring culture 


Level Beginning - Advanced 

Handout None 

Tip Raise culture to a conscious level. 
Steps: 


1. Tell students that they are going to assume the role of an ethnographer— 
a person who explores human culture. 


(continued On next p. 
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| ; like to know 

<. Have students choose a cultural or ethnic ee P enioralan they mea 
about and form small research groups. As part 0 f it isn't possible for student. 
Work with a native informant of the target culture. | . t the end of this i 
to find native informants, use the alternative suggestion a 
activity. fits! 

3. Have cece choose a topic of interest to explore within whan onto eh 

Ou can brainstorm possible topics with the class and write t 7 oma 
Examples are raising children, the place of the elderly, the role of wo 
Society B0vernment, holida S, etc. 

4. Have Students prepare 5 010 open-ended questions to ask the ae 
about the topic. For example: "Did you attend school? What memories 7 you 
Nave about School? Did your race/ethnicity play a role in your school lifes 

5. Have Students meet with the informant. Students should ask the interview 
questions and take notes. 

6. Have Student groups Prepare an oral report using the following format: 

a. Name and location of larget group 
ajor ideas and findings from the interview 
C. Student experiences in interviewing the informant 
5 : Student feelings about assuming the role of ethnographer 
* Fave student SOUPS present their Oral reports to the entire Class. 







Teaching notes: 


” pful for students if YOU are able to locate the informants. 


It can be he} 
° Alternative: If you are teaching beginning level Students, use the following 
version of the activity. Choose the culture/ethnic Broup. Ask the class to pick 
One or two topics and have the class create the list of questions. Invite an 
Informant to class, Assign each Student a question to ask. Write the informant's 
hae On the board. Then review and discuss the information together with 
Ne class, 





bä Point out the hidden aspects of culture, 






OF Observable, A teacher can play an import 
features to the surface. Abdullah, fron S 
listening/speaking class, 


GONUEHEET THIN, As he spoke. 


ant role by bringing these hidden 
audi Arabia, is in Ann's advanced ESL 


‘he 
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While some aspects of c 
of a culture are less e 
aSpects of culture. Th 


they are less Visible, 


ulture are cle 
ASilYescem. | 4 this 
cse aspects 


arly Observable, many of the key aspects 
Section we Cxplore some of the hidden 
are often somewhat neplected precisely because 
What the research says 

One distinction th 
is the distinction be 
P. 25) categorizes big C culture as “ct 


at can help our Students understand the 


concept of culture 
tween big C culture 


and little c culture. Peterson (2004. 

assic Or grand themes” and little c culture as 
“minor or common themes” Me further organizes these two types of culture as 
visible culture—imagine the tip of an icebe 
bottom of an iceberg, 


Big C culture is Often described as Objective or highbrow culture, or as axe | 
institutions that people have created. Big C visible culture includes a culture's 
literature, Classical music, 


rg—and invisible culture—imagine the 
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processes, according to Peterson. 
Little c culture, on the 

other hand, is often desoribed ee ee y Ee ‘ re a a 

ASwStjCCHVEnCUIELEC mite PCOPIGS, i.n: SESA es 
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invisible culture Ann 
isible ; invisible culture, ihe 
To help her students better understand visible and ; 


saks en 
IDS -i cmester brea 

of the authors, talks about her trips during seme 

Parts of the world. For example, 


Ne 
as Visited Various 






















“hidden aspects of the Py that 

. z , 7 “40 3 ` 1y y 
Ann learned Wout were how people lived. In SLE, an A i aan 
Conditions of the Aborigines and noted their difficulty in = e Jiss culture of 
mainstream Society, In New Zealand, Ann learned about ve an k aeiee 
the Maori derived from their Pacific Island heritage where one aD coat - aca 
integral and vital Parts of Maori life. Ann’s discovery of both sides iia ture aoe ` 
Our students’ experiences. Only after learning about the core values ao —— : 
Culture can our Students understand the invisible part of their new culture, 


What the te 


acher can do 










A Case in Point is Abdul] 
expanded when he 






- Teachers can use Activity 1.3 to hel 
of culture that re normally le 

on the less obvious Manifestations of culture 
culture. Students can then use this new ley 


the culture of their new Surroundings, 


P students build aw 
SS visible, In this 


trCness of the 
activity students are 
as articulate 
cl of AWACCNESS 


USPects 
Asked to focus 
din the idea of litte c 
as they try to Navigate 


' a Activi ty 1 3 s i Exploring the iceberg 


-1t Level neers Intermediate ~ Advanced 
Handout -> None - BEF h È é 
Tip Point out the hidden aspects of culture. 
Steps: 


l. Draw an iceberg on the board like the one on page 9 or bring in 
a book or Magazine, 


a picture from 
2. Ask stud 


ents what they know about icebergs, 
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3. Write the following chart on the board, including the empty spaces: 


Big C culture 
architecture 


literature 


historical and political figures food and cooking 


clothing and style 


classical music and Composers 


geography popular music 








4. Present and explain the concepts of big C culture and little c culture. Big C 
culture consists of large classical themes from the culture. Little c culture 
consists of smaller everyday types of culture. Point to the chart to show 


examples of big C culture and little c culture. 
Ask students to brainstorm some new ideas to add to the chart. Discuss them 


and then add them to the chart. 
Discuss the following concepts. Refer to the image of the iceberg during the 


discussion. 

a. Which aspects of a culture are easily visible to those from another culture? 
b. Which aspects seem hidden or more difficult to see? 

c. Which aspects do you think would be most challenging for an international 


visitor to understand? 


(continued on next page) 
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Teaching notes: 


e Alternative: If you are teaching lower-level students, use the following version of 
the activity. Draw the chart on the board without extra spaces. Show a picture 
of an iceberg or draw one on the board. Ask the class to say which items in the 
Chart are at the top of the iceberg (visible) and which are at the bottom of the 
iceberg (invisible). Ask students to explain why. Label the iceberg. Then ask 
Students to think about other big C or little c culture items they can add to the 
iceberg. 


fá: Show how cultures may value the same thing differently. 


Many of us believe that 






underlying values of a culture have a particularly strong influence on behavior, yct 
these values are often not obvious or clear to someone experiencing a new culture 
for the first time. 

When Makoto, a Japanese graduate student in business, was asked what he 
thought about the economic problems in Japan in his economics class, he responded 
that it wasn't his place to suggest causes and responsible parties because Japan 
had excellent economic advisors who formulate his country’s policies. Paul, an 
American graduate student, insisted that the economic problems in Japan were the 
result of poor advice. He wondered why Makoto wouldn't go into more detail as the 
class discussed this issue. Paul and Makoto were unaware that their disagreement 
about this topic was compounded by their unspoken ideas about attitudes towards 


authority and of being critical of superiors. 











What the research says 
l 


e definition of each element helps us understand 





Snow! 















nee. In other words 








aminati “the evide 
shenomena based on an examination of une | 
i l ; e p 
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wee ee oe E 
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i Le: | 
By helping to make the invisible ¢ 


f 

ple, 5 

J far c, if Makoto and Paul, mentioned at the beginning of this section, had 
f-q the underlying cultural values from which the other was operating, they 

i have had a better chance of understanding cach other. 

reachers can use Activity 1.4 to challenge students to think about their own 

“al values and to compare them with others. The activity encourages students 

ke decisions about what matters most to them. The activity is also helpful to 

ers in that they can learn more about their students’ thoughts and beliefs. 







ra 
x 
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ty 1.4 Cultural values clarification 
ji 
Intermediate — Advanced 


jut Page 192 
Show how cultures may value the same thing differently. 


ri 


<e copies of the handout for Activity 1.4. Pass them out to the class. 

Jel how to use the chart. Draw a horizontal line on the board and number 
‘to 5 from left to right. To the left of number 1 write “It is important to have 
b that you love.” To the right of number 5 write “It is important to have a 
that pays a good salary.” Ask.students to think about these statements and 
ide which they think is most important. Ask them to choose the number on 


continuum that best represents their opinions. 
t out that there are seven separate items to think about. Explain the 


ibulary if needed. 


(continued on nent Page) 
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l 
dens)Our beliefs, values, norms, and attitudes are used Ed MAPOse CON WORIVIEN or 
point of view when we attempt to explain what we “see. 

Examples ` 

° In some cultures it is un 

in public unless they 

Cultures, it is accept 
in public, 

* In some 


be ye Age 
acceptable fora male and female to go out — 
e g aga , s » C 
are accompanied by an elder or are married. In ot er 
i sto spe ime together 
able tor single males and females to spend time toge 
>A > dyor “73 agy 4 sqa 
cultures people Beta Job or receive a promotion because they are 
the most qualified candidates. In other cultures, people may get a job or 
receive; 


t Promotion Decause they are related to the boss or thcir families 
have some kind of Connection with the boss. 





Ethnocentris 









Our Derspective On culture. 






Instances, we are un 
tendencies and 
others. 


Ting-Toomey 
al prejudices 
Our cultural pr 


1999, p. 14). In many 
and emotional, subjective 
actices as better than those of 


aware of our own cultur 
are inclined to view 


Examples 


* Americans that re 
Americans 


e Religious groups th 


gard themselves as De 


tter entrepreneurs than Latin 


at consider their Particular re 





ligion superior to 







Ul others 














‘hisisa lifelong process. 







Example 


°” A young immigrant who has live 
himself an American and ide 





d most of his life in the 
ntifies with the Americ 
his home life still includes beliefs and ur 


United States calls 


«n popular culture, yet 


ditions from his Native country, 







Alternatively, 






Example 


°. A woman from the United States who lives and works 


of years Continues to sclf-identify with her home 
she is fluent in the language 
traditions. 


abroad for a number 
country, even though 


Of the new country and enjoys its culture and 
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` x i = aà à 2 A 
cognizant of the elements of culture requires an awarcenes: 
culture but also the culture of others. 








attitudes are 









. ” a 
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What the teacher can do 













though it is not always evident. 
o 





beginning of this section, had 


ther was Operating, they 





For example, if Makoto and Paul, mentioned at the 
realized the underlying cultural values from which the o 


would have had a better chance of understanding each other. 
Teachers can use Activity 14 to challenge students to think about their own 
e them with others. The activity encourages students 


most to them. The activity is also helpful to 


cultural values and to compar 
heir students’ thoughts and beliefs. 


to make decisions about what matters 
teachers in that they can learn more about t 


Cultural values clarification 


Activity 1.4 
Intermediate — Advanced 


Level 
Handout Page 192 
Tip Show how cultures may value the same thing differently. 
Steps: | 
for Activity 1.4. Pass them out to the class. 


1. Make copies of the handout 
2 Model how to use the chart. Draw a horizontal line on the board and number 
it 1 to 5 from left to right. To the left of number 1 write “It is important to have 
ber 5 write “It is important to have a 


a job that you love.” To the right of num 
job that pays a good salary. " Ack students to think about these statements and 


decide which they think is most important. Ask them to choose the number on 


the continuum that best represents their opinions. 
Point out that there are seven separate items to think about. Explain the 


vocabulary if needed. 


(continued on nent page) 
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A. Give the class 5 minutes to complete the chart. Tell them to circle the answer \ 
that best represents their opinions, just as you did in the example. N 

5. Form pairs. Have students compare and discuss their answers. If students are | 
from various cultural backgrounds, mix the pairs. 

6. Draw the chart from the handout on the board. For each item, take a poll of 
how many students circled each number. Keep track of the totals on the board. 

7. To finish the activity, have the class study the results of the poll, lf any item has 


an unusually low or high total, ask students to talk about why they chose that 
answer. 


Teaching notes: 


e lf students are all from the same culture, see if there is any variation in the 


answers. If not, point that out and mention that if the class included various 
other cultures, answers could be different. If you are familiar with other cultures, 


you may want to offer ideas on how students from those cultures might have 
responded. 


j Help students understand how culture works. 





In addition to beliefs, values, norms, and attitudes, 


queen tens. Ann, one of the authors, docs not usually have her position as a 
emale university professor challenged, but there have been times when students 
from other cultures have needed to adapt and adjust their cultural views. Eklicl, 
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= ucsions-itNsasd . At times when Ann was 
Y question her explanation. i 











explaining something, Eh 


Ann decided to speak to Ekliel 
privately and ta about her academic achievements and the accepted role of 
women as professors in U.S. society. She also talked about her role as u oe 
and her expectations of him as a student. Tensions were noticeably lessened after 


their conversation. 

What the research says 
Hofstede ct al. (2002, p. 

hierarchy, social gender role, truth valuc, 


e dimensions of a culture: identity, 


40) categorize tiv 
7 i archers suggest that 


and virtue. These (est 
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S A het At aa Siak k 2 i 
Collectivism oe ® [Individualism 
Large power distance <—— <> Small power distance 








. Hierarchy 


~ Social gender role 






Strong uncertainty avoidance <—> Weak uncertainty avoidance 


Long term orientation <—————> Short term orientation 





The first dimension of culture—4identity—can be described on a range from 
collectivism at one end to individualism at thé other According to Ting-Toomey 
(1999, p. 67), individualism stresses individual identity, focuses on individual rights, 
and emphasizes individual needs. Individualistic cultures encourage the J identity 
and individual goals) On the other end of the spectrum, collectivism stresses the 
we identity and focuses on group rights and group-oriented needs. Collectivistic 
cultures encourage dependence as a way to promote harmony and cooperation 


within the group. 
The second*dimension-4hierarchy=can be aescribed On a ringe trom liree 


power distance at one end to small power distance the other) Power distance 
describes the degree of acceptance of the unequal distribution of power by the less 
powerful members of a culture (Hofstede and Bond, 1984). Ting-Toomey observes 
that in cultures with a small power distance, people are inclined to value an equal 
distribution of power, equal rights, and the idea that rewards or punishments should 
be granted based on how a task is executed (1999, p. 71). In cultures with a large 
power distance, on the other hand, people accept an unequal distribution of power. 
They seem to accept a chain of command regarding one’s rights, unbalanced role 
relations, and the idea that rewards and punishments should be determined by 
factors such as age, rank, status, title, and seniority, Cultures with a small power 
distance tend to seek equality, whereas cultures with a large power distance have 
allowed inequalities of power and wealth to grow within their societies. 

The third dimension of culture—SOGH@DBERAEP FOES iHCMGES THE Question 
of rolesMforvfemalesmandemales) In traditional gender roles, amemeave expected to 
be forceful, tough, and materialistic, whereas women are expected to be humble, 
sensitivesand worried about the qiality Of daily lif® W hen we look at this dimension, 
we are looking at the degree to which a society reinforces the traditional male and 


female roles regarding achievement, control, and power. 
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rhe fourth dimension 


t also describes their attempts to 


steer clear of such situations. For instance, 


at ai If uncertainty avoidance is strong, the individual feels a power ul threat 
: makes every effort to stay away from being put on the spot. i 


a 
aeaa 


The fifth and final dimension of culture 


Ting-loomcey 


p. 74) notes that 


f 
Hianning are Ct | 
| 


y 


JC 1 





individual face-saving, pr ning, are centered on spending, and 


focus on short-term outcomes. 


What the teacher can do 
Teachers can cncourage students to discovcr cultural dimensions by sharing 
concepts of culture along a continuum. Before doing this, be sure that students 
understand the idea of a continuum and how it works. Onc good illustration is that 
of color. Choose items in the classroom that are varying shades of blue and line 
them up from darkest to lightest. Alternatively, use the example of height. Line up 

from shortest lo tallest and place their names on 4 list. 
an awareness of these various cultural 


also help students gain c 
as some of these ideas may be difficult to 


students 
Teachers can 
dimensions Dy using Concrete examples, ne of thes nay 
grasp in the abstract. An example is the idea of an individual — ‘ group. he 
Teachers can use Activity 1.5 to introduce students to = se p | c 
critical incident. ^ critical incident offers a ‘A ames aan 
chs sevne of cultural miscommunication akes place, Students te me 
hich ame s (ry to understand wiy the miscommunication 1000 D 
mi how it could have been prevented. Critical incictents - Ne a a 
throughout this book and provide 3 useful tool to help students : 


values, and belicts. 


opinions, 
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Activity 1.5 Culture in action 


Level Intermediate — Advanced 

Handouts Pages 193 - 194 

Tip Help students understand how culture works. 
Steps: 


l. Make copies of the two handouts for Activity La 

2. Present and explain the concept of critical incidents to the class. Tell students 
that a critical incident is a cross-cultural problematic situation. The incidents 
are concerned with various dimensions of culture. inform students that there 


are no right or wrong answers but that there are solutions. 

3. Ask students to work in groups of 3-4. Pass out the handouts for Activity 
1.5. Assign each group one critical incident. Have students read the critical 
incidents and questions and discuss what they think caused the conflict. 

4. If a group finishes early, assign another critical incident. 

5. Asaclass, discuss each critical incident, the solutions from each group, 
and the area of cultural conflict manifested. Page 189 outlines possible 
interpretations that you Can share with the class if no one has suggested them. 


Teaching notes: 
Each critical incident presents an area of conflict designed to stimulate 
are of and sensitive to cultural differences. 


discussion and to make students aw 
e Alternative: If necessary, simplify the vocabulary used in the critical incidents. 


Ia Build awareness about stress caused by cultural adjustment. 








Chia-Chang 
~ Chia- Chang 


This 





affect his ability to concentrate in class and 
when studying. Finally, a fellow student mentioned a nearby neighborhood that had 
a number of Chinese restaurants and grocery stores. The ability to anchor himself 
in the familiar by buying and eating food he was accustomed to helped Chia-Chang 
reduce his stress so that he was able to function at a more productive level. 


increased his stress level and began to 
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What the research Says 





when Communic 





Whether or not we are conscious Of If, 








This can create problems 
cultures. lo help avoid frustration 








ating with individuals from other 


‘ WY 
and reduce misunderstanding, Barna (1988. p. 322) highlights potential ae 
blocks or obstacles that can hinder effective intercultural communication, We firs 
heed to acknowledge the existence of these stumbling blocks and then learn = 
avoid them. To do this may require a change in our mindsct and the way that we 
view the world. 





ay 


Common Stumbling Blocks 





Assumption of similarity 

When people from different cultures first meet and each 
Person Wears similar clothes, speaks the same language, and uses 
comparable rituals, we feel a sense of confidence rather than a 
sense Of anxiety because no differences seem Apparent. Only by 
assuming that subtle differences do in fact exist and that new rules 
for behavior are needed cay our interpretation be adjusted so that 
we Can really understand these differences. 


Language difference 

Components Of language include vocabulary, rammar, idioms, 
slang, dialects, and many other features. The Sociocultural aspects 
of language also include cultural competence, or knowing what 
to say, how to say it, when and where to say it, and why it is being 
said. We sometimes are under the impression that we understand 
what is being said when in fact we do NOL Consequently, we can 
misinterpret the words of others, (Discussed in Chapter 2.) 


Misinterpreting nonverbal communication 

Gestures, postures, and other body movements, which 
are easily observable, are often misunderstood, ‘Time and spatial 
relationships, which are more subtle and more difficult to grasp, are 
even more prone to misinterpretation. (Discussed in Chapter 3.) 
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Preconceptions and stercotyp 
es 
‘ € >f] 
ı (1988) defines 
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are concerned, which c P. 320). We are not objective where others 
and correct, even whe dn make stereotypes difficult to overcome 
wrong. n we haye definite evidence that they are 


(Discussed in Chapter 4.) 


Immediate evaluation 
Pye in tO underst 
: yed from the worldview of others, m 
quickly move to approve or disapprove of the actions 
of other people. This tendency to evaluate is furt 
when emotions are involved, Our own particular culture or Way of 
life naturally always seems to us to be the right one. This outlook 
hinders open-mindedness and, asa result, the attitudes and behavior 
of others are only considered from our own point of view rather 


than from the other's point of view. 









and the thoughts and 
any of us all too 
and assertions 
her intensified 


High anxiety or stress OF ‘internal noise’ 





appears whether we waa i to or not. 


What the teacher can do 
oid these stumbling blocks by first making 


an help students av 
this is not enough. We need to help students gO 


have different customs, goals, and mindsets 
d people who are different from 
Recognizing and understanding 


Teachers C 
them aware of them. However 
beyond simply knowing that people 
and help them begin to develop empathy towar 


them regardless of how foreign others may appear. 
these so-called obstacles is the first step toward navigating through them, just like 
a ship trying tO BO around an iceberg without crashing into it. 

Spending time in a new culture can be stressful. A number of symptoms can 
occur that indicate problems in adjustment, often referred to as culture shock, 
which is explained in more detail in Chapter 5. Teachers can use Activity 1.6 to help 
students recognize symptoms of culture shock and learn steps they can take to help 
themselves relax and feel less stress in their new surroundings. See next page.) 
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culture plays ant in our li | 
e plays an important role in our lives and in the lives of our students. In 
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Activity 1.6 Stress busters 


Level Intermediate — Advanced 
Handout None | 
Tip Build awareness about stress caused by cultural adjustment. 
Steps: 
or less, tight muscles 


l. Write the following on the board: feeling tired, eating more 
(especially in shoulders and jaw), difficulty concentrating, 
irritability, headaches, worrying, and unhappiness. 

2. Introduce the topic of culture shock by explaining that someone exper 
new culture and feeling stress about it can have some or many of the sym 
on the board. If necessary, define stress: mental and physical responses to 


events that upset us in some way. 
3. Ask students to think about other causes and symptoms of stress. Write their 


ideas on the board. 
4. Ask students about any ideas they have or strategies they use for dealing with 


stress. Write their ideas on the board. 
5. If students haven't mentioned the following, add them to the list on the board: 
a. deep breathing 
b. progressive muscle relaxation 
c. meditation (mindfulness, guided imagery, repetitive prayer) 
d. exercise (yoga, tai-chi, walking) 


e. massage therapy (by others, by self) 
Share information with your students about how to explore these and other 


techniques at your ‘nstitution’s health center, by doing research online, or by 


checking their local library or community center. 
7. Have students think about a personal plan that could help them reduce stress. 


difficulty sleeping, 


iencing a 
ptoms 


Teaching notes: 


e Some students may 
needs. Speaking about stress and fe 


appropriate in some cultures. 


be reluctant to discuss this topic. Be sensitive to student 
elings publicly may not be considered 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter we exp 
afini s ‘xplore a 
Ae ming -e ati Pad eari Ondt diik A We looked at ways of 
anirai se ae including iste euliane ; i characteres We examined varied 
-n perspectives, and dimensions e and little c culture, elements of culture, 
blocks or obstacles ta acoid nsions of culture. Finally, we reviewed the stumbling 
The activities in di S when engaging in intercultural communication. 
definition of culture ‘S chapter have encouraged students to examine their own 
grasp some of the a ee more aware of the hidden aspects of culture, to 
out techniques to a hion and assumptions behind giu and to try 
adliustiént. Teachers wo T and tension brought on by difficulties in cultural 
can help then: we can understand and convey these ideas to their students 
apply what they have learned and practiced in the language classroom 


to their lives outside of school. 


Check your understanding 
After reading this chapter and using the activities with your class, check your 


comfort level with the following: 


y own definition of culture, 
ascious level for my students. 
f culture to my students. 


I can articulate m 
I have raised culture to â co 
I have pointed out the hidden aspects © 
I understand that cultures can value the same thing differently. 

I feel that my students understand and can talk about how culture works. 


I have learned about the stress caus al adjustment and know 


ed by cultut 
techniques CO help my students redu 


COCCCO 


ce that stress. 
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